6, The child must learn to recogfii/e printed words frpm Wftatever cues 

7. The child must learn thdft printed words are signals Jo\ spoken words 1 
and that the> have meanings analogous to those spoken words. 

<8. The child must learn (o reason andMhink about wjrjat he reads (pp. 
,31-33).* \ \ . 

The many Jifterpnt beginning reading program* avaifyble have been* 
categorized \mx number of wa>s. Differences among the program have been 

'identified in the stress placed b> each program on letter-so^nftassociation, on, 
the relationship of reading instruction to the total language afts program, and 
on the wav m which the pattern of instruction is organized in each. (Spodek^ 

•I978)' ■ " \ , . 

Adanis, Anderson anjd Durkin (1978) distinguish beginning reading 
programs b> the underlying conception of the reading -process. Some 
- programs* are labelled as "data dfiven." some as "conceptually driven/ 1 and 
* some as "interactivjp." In the'datardriv^» programs the reader attends to the 
letters and develops expectation** from th£ words spelled out by them. These 
expectations are ^uilt upon as (he reader deals with larger units, going from 
words-*© phrases to >dntences. Thev see this as a "bottom-up" process. 4 

Phtlip Gough (1972), Tor example, proposed a linear model of tne reading 
process which can be considered data. driven, heading pro'ceeds from letter 
identification to* word construction to 'phonemic representation. Syntactic^ 1 
# and v semantic rules^^apphed^to Jorm m^ijngs . * 

& . In the conceptual!) driven programs, the reader uses his knowledge of the 
language to approach reading by testing hypotheses against what is primed". 
Context and syntax provide the readier withjmpo.rtant cues for developing 
hypotheses. Ibis p.sycholinguistic approach to reading is chk racier i/cd as 
"too-down" processing 

^"JoodmHn (l96Kfhds propfcsed such a "top-down" modcj of reading in 
which d.chiM moves l/vo'ugh three stages or proficiency levels. At the highesf 
l^v(?I^tl\e fo£us is on* meaning* with deciding becoming automatic. 

• I he third approach to reading sees both top-dcVwn and bottom-up process- 
*. ing occurring^simultmieousl^- Hence, the characterization as interactive. 
W ithm thisxoncepfyrt the .reader is as much dependent upon tfhat he already 
knows as u"pon whtit\he autho/ has put in the text for gaining meaning from 
the printed page. Both coRceptually*dnvcn and interactive conceptions of 
<• reading view th£ process es something more Jhan decoding, while the data 
drrven conception sees readmg as a proufrs\>i changing written language mto 
^it^ oral counterpart. * " 
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f -. LITERACY: 

MEETING THE CHALLENGE 

How Should Reading Fit 
into a> Preschool Curriculum? 

* 

Bernard Spodek 



, - FOREWORD* 

A major^goal of the Right to -Read Program has been to disseminate 
information about the status o£ litertfcv educatipn. successful products. 
, practices and current research finding in order to improve the instruction of 
reading Oyer the years, a central vehicle for dissemination have b$en Right to 
Read conferences.and seminars. In JOne-1978. approximately 350 Right to 
Read project directors and staff from State and local education and nonprofit* 
agencies convened m % Washington. DC. to consider titepacv: Meeting the 
Chajlenge. 

i 

The conference focused on fhree major areas: 

• examination of current literacy problems and issues 
* • assessment of accomplishments and potential resolutions 
regarding literacy issues; and* 

' * m exch . an 8 c and dissemination of ideas and materials on successful 
^practices toward increasing literacy in the United States* 
■% * , 

All levels of education, preschot)! through adult, were considered 
f ' . ' * . 

The* response to the Conference was such that we have decided to publish the 
papers in a series, of individuaPpubljcations. Additional titles in the series are 
listed separately^ well as directions for orderjng copies. ' , 

% • " ' ■ Shirify A. Jackson . - 

Director. 

Basic Skills Program 

~ . v 
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OVERVIEW % . 

One's answer to how reading sfiould fit into a preschool curriculum will' 
depend upon one's fundamental assumptions and convictions.«Through an 
exploration of different definitions of reading, this paper first develops a 
concept of the reading process, ft then shows how different concepts not only 
of reaping, but of maturtfftonand instructionimply distinct preschool reading 
programs and proposes that, like the models of early childhood education 
compatible witrj them, they derive from different ideologies. The'Iast section, 
expressly espousing a constructive view of cognitive development and an 
interactions concept of reading, suggests strategies that teachers might use to - 
prepare children for reading/ again insisting that 'comprehension of basic 
principles is the crucial factor. « 

Definition of Reading ' * 

* * ■ 

Observing that.debates over programs often involve divergent concepts of» 
the reading process the author begins by surveying definitions and unfolding 
hi$ own definition of reading He adduces more and less restricted definitions 
in current use. relates reading to the other 'language processes, discusses the 
'various clues to meaning that mature and beginning readers use, and lists the 
skills that beginning reading programs mustlncltlcatef Lastly, he introduces 
three underlying concepts of the reading process,xach exemplified by models 
and distinguishing a class of 'programs/ the data driven, the, conceptually 
driven, and fhe interactive, which mediates between the other two. Jn the 
course of this discussion, several basic propositions emerge. 

• Reading involves comprehending meaning, not merely u decod- * 
ing" or translating written symbols into.spoken language. 

• The reading process differs for mature and beginning readers. 

• Educators need to understand^the differences between early^md 
mature reading processes and to use approaches that lead children * 
to expect meaning from the printed 'page and to develop the 
battery of skills and the liveness to clues characteristic of rrtatufe 
readers. * 

Consequences of Conceptual Differences 

Different preschool reading programs wilf devolve from different basic', 
assumptions A maturational view of readiness,. will lead educators to place 
some children into an early phase of the reading program, lea\ing'othefs to 
develop further, while a nurture view of re&finess. wijl lead them, to provide 



experiences designed to prepare children for the reading program tftev will 
enter. Educators who believe in direct instruction will teach children, what 
the> want them to learn, while those who believe in indirect ^instruction will, 
create situations yi which children can leayi it through their own actions. 
Wanting a sense of direction, many preschool educators effectual!) resign 
such decisions to publishers, merelv following the program of the materials 
they receive In response to the resulting a-buses. a coalition of educational 
organizations has' published a jejint statement on Reading and Pre-First 
Grade, eleven of . whose recommendations the author cites He observes, 
however, that the.) do not constitute sufficient guidelines tor a preschool 
reading progracp. since the question of what will conduce to success in a 
reading program remains open and will receive different answers from 
proponents ot different models of rtading instruction Having contrasted the, 
answers commensurate with the three models introduced earlier, the author 
goes on to suggest that the three models tit different models of early childhood 
educationr and like them., reflect different ideologies. Thus, to select and, 
implement a model rationally, one must clarify one's basic convictions about 
children, learn/ng. development, and schools > 

Preliminary Reading Activities 

v v » 
* » / 
Manv reading readiness skills can be developed within the normaj 

framework of prcschools. using materials read) to-hand I he author suggests 

matenaix that teachers might use and activities that the) migfit introduce to 

develop visual and auditor) discrimination He the'n describes tour particular 

programs reported in the literature, observing that, since reading is a 

cognitive-linguistic activitv. Piagetian theory can help other educators 

.develop alternatives to ths traditional strategies of reading instruction'and 

that. sin<fc reading involves the interaction ot data-driven and corieeptually- 

dnven processes, the range of potential strategies appropriate to,preschooHs 

great ' 

C onclusicfo 

C hildren can be helped to'construct a svstem of reading, as well as a system 
of understanding their phvsical and social ivorld The kev to incorporating 
reading in the preschool curriculum wrll be»a teaching staff who view reading 
as^an interactionist process and who understand both the learning capabilities 
of chiltfren*and the learning potentialities oi activities 



HOW SHOULD READING FIT INTO A 
PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM? 

For this conference on LITERACY. MEETING THE CHALLENGE I 
• Was asked to prepare a paper titled. "How Should Reading Fa Into a 
Preschool Curriculum?" I was requested to prepare "a working model of the 
problem of literacy in our society and various approaches on ideas for their 
solution " I was not safe I could do this, but I accepted anvwav. In preparing 
for the paper. I reviewed the proposed program of the conference to see how 
m> topic might relate toothers At first, I thoughuhat there would be a series 
of papers oh curriculum continuity in reading instruction, starting with the 
earlTyearsof education, but this did not seem to be the case. It seemed as 1 
' read the preliminary program the conference developers felt that it was not 
reading instruction that was a p'roblem, but everything else (e.g., preparation 
for 'thiit instruction, the materials of instruction, the evaluation x>f the 
instruction, etc.) I wondered.about the. purposes of the conference and my 
own role within u. *" . • ' 

I was concerned with the context .of the conference 'a* well as with the 
motivation of tbose whoinvited me. lanrnot primarily a reading specialist: 1 
do have some expertise in the curriculum of early childhood education. 1 
assumed, therefore, that it was not the intent of the planners to have me 
propose technical devices for teaching reading early, but rather to address the 
issues cf early reading -from a policy standpoint* However, I found that it is 
difficult to separate policy from the procedural \ 

I also foupd that lha-d difficulty with the topic that I was given. A number of 
words bothered mefl wfls not sure what thev meant. 

For example, one of the ke> words in the topic is "preschool." which I take 
to mean "before- school " Yet. If preschool happens before school then the 
concern for curriculum seemed inappropriate (except, perhaps, in the limited 
sense of the„"hidden curriculum" ctf the family as used by Strodtbeck in the 
r960*s) Hjjid not thitrk this was-the iAtent of the planned. Rather 1 believe they 
expected me to address the issues <5f curricujum^nor to the primary grades ' 
The use of the term "preschool" 1 finally-decided, was a throwback to the times 
when people thought 'that there was nothing to learn without reading 
■therefore school ought not to begin before reading instruction. Thus any 
education prior to that point in' a childV life was considered "preschool 
education," Forgivjng- the planners. 1 shall talk about the preliminary 
curriculum.' prdgrams of the nursery school, day-care .center^ and 
kipdecgarteq. 

«» 
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The seconds ord in the topic that gave me difficult} was "reading/* Reading 
is defined differently by different expert* Differences in conceptions of the 
'reading process can lead to different prescriptions for cuKriculum. Th^re is 
much c6ntro^ers\ about the niture of reading and reading instruction, and 
this controversy seems a^> old as the history oi inqair\ into the teaching of 
reading. Neither logics discourse nor empirical data seems to persuade 
persons on one side of the controversy to shift to the other. It seems that 
ideological issues are at the base of the controversy 1 felt that no logical 
arguments ut m\ own would convince anyone here todat 3pd, so, while 1 will 
admit that many positions on Yeading and reading instruction exist, 1 will 
neither try to be evenhanded in my presentation, Qor expect to persuade 
every orjf that m\ point ot view is the right one * * * 

The third difficult word I found in the topic was'Tit "Among the two do/en 
definitions for that word I tound in the dictionary, two seemed most 
appropriate "well adapted or suited" and "to be of the right si/e " In one 
sense. .it couid be argued that reading is an appropriate dement for prepnmary 
td^tion In the other sense it could ^be argueci that reading can be • 
aexo«fcnodated in the current structure of prepnmary education. I he former 
sense of the word would lead to a discourse on propriety, the latter to a 
discourse on eflicacv Probablv both could be addressed 

i 

^**en that analysis of my assignee! topic, my 'understanding of it, my 
understanding of the context oi the meetingand the purpose ot my being 
asked Ifere. 1 should like to address the following topics 

• Defining reading 

• Teaching reading * 4 

• Fitting reading into the preschool 

• 'A prepnmary reading program 

/ 

Defining Reading 

Some of the controversy about reading instruction arises/from the wav in t 
,which the reading* process is defined Sonne educalo5*conterid' that it is 
■basically a decoding process learning the relationship between written 
symbols and spoken sounds Once these associations arc 3 learned, the child is a , 
reader Since the young child already knows word meanings and processes in 
oral language, reading teachers need nxij worry^ about these. What the child 
does with the information gleaned from the written page is no/considered the 
domain^of reading. The goal of primary reading instruction, acco/ding to this 
pDint o/view, is to provide children with the^kev letter -sound associations thaf 
-will unlock the wntteri*code 

. , Although tew will disagree w ah the need for the successful beginning reader 
'to learn letter-sound associations, the reading process is more than^code 

,9 ... 
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cracking Different experts extend their interpretations of the reading 
process Some claim that reading is "gaining meaning from the printed p^ge " 
They; take .reading one step beyond the first approach, suggesurig that 
inteVpretyig the sounds associated uith the letters is a part of the reading 
'process and needs to be included in anv reading>program. They suggesf that 
the denvatron of meinin^ for the printed word, rather than/'codc cracking," 
be emphasized 5 in any reading instructional program atvinvnroe 

- • ■ ' ' * . " * 

StjII other experts suggest that the reading process is red IK an extension o! 
intellectual processes, Jor the interpretation oi meaning is a significant part ol 
reading also Critical reading, problem solving, and ^ther^omplex'processe^ 
rt.eed also to be included in anv reading program, including beginning reading 
programs t • ' 

Frank Smith ( 19" 7 1 ) sees reading as gaining meaning trom the printed word 
He idqntifie< two uavs of achieving comprehension , in reading The first. 
immediate comprehension, is accomplished b> go ing,^rectly from the visual 

* features of wrfting to tljeir meaning. I h£ second, mediated <omprehenuon. 
.requires a pn<jr identifoation of vuirdythe fluent reader reads priinariK by 
way oi immediate comprehension, using al&rnativt: sources of redundant 1 

* information to speed the process along, This information comes (rum word 
forms, svrftactieal structures, and the context of v^ords Only uhendifficulties 
arise does the fluent reader use mediated comprehension. 

Smith believes the problems of beginning readers are compounded' b> a 
lac* of expense with the reading process and suggests that traditional * 
programs allow, fricm to achieve the experience the\ need to create personal 
rules of reading Tf^e fact that the redundancv of 'reformation^ used by 
mature readers may explain whv different programs stressing different 
reading skills ma^be equally successful in teaching beginning reading. 

These varied points of view are not cVntra^ietorv . lor tfieydeal with the 
relationsh^ojjreading to the language and thinking process of the individual. 
It is quite pojffble that, as Smith suggests, the reading process is different at 
different age or grade levels Preschool teachers need an understanding o! the 
.relationship between earlv and more rnatO^e processes to put *prc\school 
reading activities in the proper perspective s Ih'is is not merely a matter ofta.sk 
analysis. 

Relationship^ Reading to Language 
* • 

There are four rtjodewif language communication, speaking, listening, 
reading, and writing Reading is a pact of the language process that deals with - 
decoding written svmbols. Although the written word in our language is 
derived from the spoken word, thi.s docs not mean that the reader must 
translate each word read into a word heard. Rather, once reading skill is 
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achieved, the individual has two parallel forms of receptrve language 
available. In the early years of schooling, the child may ha\e.to move from the 
novel (for him) wntteh -symbol to the more familiar spoken symbol before 
meaning»isachieved. At this point, the meanings gained from the written word 
are usually tfiose the young child has alrea.dy .learned in relation to his 
knowledge t>f the'spoken wor^. Only as he approaches maturity dejes his 
reading vocabulary outstrip his listening Vocabulary Few books developed 
far beginning reading instruction under any system contain a vocabulary that 
is beyond the listening vocabulary of the children lor whom the book is 
designed. In some cases, ativotates ol the cocje -cracking approach to reading 
have described very young children reading Shakespearian plays or other 
similarly sophisticated written matter. This is a distortion of the reading 
process, fur feu reading experts at any level would supporta child's learning 
to read to the exclusion of understanding. 

Delining the process of reading does not solve the issues inherent in 
providing a reading program, though it is a necessary tirst step I h,e crucial 
issues relate to huw the child can best learn the reading process. I* meaningful 
or meaningless material best fur teaching the code-cracking system? This rs 
one question trfafeven the proponents ol "phonics only" or J^nguistic 
approaches to reading raise h \-\nc*ber relates to th£ appropriateness ot^using 
cues other than, letter-sound associations in gaining meaning frorri ihe printed 
page. he\ other issues relate to the lo^m, organization, and materials of 
« instruction in reading Some of these issues need to be clarilied to understand 
the process of reading Other issues relate to the prerequisites tofsucccSsful 
reading instruction ' . • 

'■"}'•' ' ' v 

The Reading Process . * 

^ Even in its* simplest form, the heading jjjoeess. seems to involve a br o,a<L 
range of perceptual, associative, "and cognitive elerrfents While these 
processes may be analyzed and described separately, they are intertwined so 
that the individual does not practice each one separately as he re,ads 4 Nor is 
reading simply a fnatter of making a scries of letter-sound associations. I he 
scene of the preschool child roaming the aisles of a supermarket and 
identifying and reciting labels uf packages mado lamiliar through television 
commercials is not unusual. /\lthough this might not be labeled nailing much 
early reading seems to mtrrofthis process, for in attempting to gain meaning 
from the wntterTpage, the young child uses a variety of approaches and clues 

■ — r 1 

[for an interesting discussion about ihe relationship ol leading to language Uom a« number uf 
h vicvvpt»»nts. see Irene J Athev "I anguage Models and Reading'". Dons R, I ntahistle, 
"'implied* ions ol I anguagc Soeiah/ation lor Reading Models and I earning to Read"' and 
Ronald Wafdhaugh. "Theories of I anguage Aequisihun in Relation lo Be£ii\riing"Reading 
Instruction " Readmit Research Quarterly vol no I (fall 1971) ) 



* Youngchildren can learn a reasonable number of wordswithout using anv ' 
, analv tic techniques The associative learning technique used in the "1ook4av " 
method has proved successful and is probablv responsible for the verv voung 
chity being able to read procjuetlabels The continual!) repeated association 
, between the picture of the product and its name on television helps the child 
learn the words and recall, them when he sges the svmbol. Other techniques can 
be used for associating- visua'l cues with the sounds "ol words 

7he shapes o( beginning and ending lc tiers pro\w)e clues to the word" L sing 
these visual cues, the ehiH can be helped .t^ make x the association between the ' 
written svmbol and the spoken word Children also leayi to use a words # 
context as a clucMo reading it 1 he structure ot the, language and the meaning ' 
of phrases have a degree oi regulantv that creates a lairlv high chance ot 
success in the'us^ ol contest clues ^ ' . ** 

* > v * 

. ^rs the child j^gins reading instruction he learns other techniques ol word 
recognition {structural arialvsis tJic breaking dl large words into their 
parts is an important one Phonetic analv sis. one uajOJje child can identitv 
letter-s'ound associations, is another important technique Phonemic analvsts is 1 
nou-he onh method, however, that the voung child can use m lea mi rig to read." 
nor is it nece-ssanlv the lirst 'it wowld be unfortunate^ we did not prowde the* 
I'hiid withasmanv diiierent wavsot unloe^ng the mvsierv ol the written word 
as he can use. lor it is the synthesis ol manv skills that helps makea competent 
reader . , • . ^ x • 

^ 7 * v 

It is'importam to note tha/Uord identification, although irriportauL, isjust 
(lay part of beginning read^g Meanings must become evident to the child. He- 
must associate the written words with, the spoken words and move quicklv 
• from reading si mboH'io reading ideas / 

John CarrolJ (1970) has identified 'the necessarv element* ol a reading 
j instructional program He-suggests that the disagreements about how reading* 
should be taught are actuath disagreements about the order in which these 
skills should be taught The skills identified are ) 

I. The child must know the language that lie i/gomg to learn to read. 

2 The child must learr^to dissect spokfcn words into component sounds. 

3. the child must learn to recogni/e and discriminate tho letters of (he 
alphabet in theiir Various forms 

, * | i* 

9 4 The child must learn the left-to-right principle by which words are 
Sgedled and put in order in continuous tex^ 

. , ♦ ' rf \ 

5 I he child must learn that' there arc patterns of highK probable 
correspondence betweep letters and sounds * ' ' * 
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Rumelhan has developed an interactive mpdel which conceives of reading 
m as utilizing botrTtop-dowrTand \*bottom-up'>roc«ss'ing, Botfi the context of 
the visual stimuli as well a* the btiniuli themselves are used by the reading 
within this model: ^ - . * . 

> Many of the traditional reading^programs found in schools today u£e^a 
data "driven approach to reading uyhe primarWddcb. Only after decoding 
. skills are established do these programs attend Wih* meaning and context of 
what is read tylanv.of trie stam^rdi/ed* tests us'ed to assess 'read ihg 
achievement jeflecC these programs^fiildren in the early grades are tested 
witrMtems'that sample their decoding ability. As the chtldren'move into the 
intermediate grades there is a shilt to increasing the number of items that 
sample comprehension ability. ' : • ' 

' - In m\ orwivcommumtv. the pattern pi test scores show the children doing 
relatively well in reading achievement in the second grade. In the intermediate 
• grades, thfc' patterns ol rest scores does«not -look as well and man^ of the 
children who are doing poorly in reading are doing worse. I he # school system 
provides remedial work for these poor readers. But (his remedial work 
focuses iWdecodi^u^^LilN Seldom do the children who need remediation-'ever 
overeon/* that neeiHBy the way. this,'does no^seem to bean isolated case. I 
have h£ard of similar patterns! in other; districts ) 

"In a similar vein, a colleague of mine reported pilot data in which he.found 
the poorer reader's persisted in the readingtask focussing on decoding the 
parages much longefthan better -readers. The reading material provided 
became systematically more meaningless through the manipulation of both 
syntax and vocabulary (Cannes. 1978 perso^l communication)1t was as if 
the poorer reader did not have an expectation of gaining rhean^rfg from the ■ 
printed page. k ' * 

' * V • f 

I his is consistent with Frank Smith \i I977) suggestion-that readingfaiiure 

occurs wherf a child sees no sense, in vvhVfr'is involved in learning to read. In 
many eases, it seems that the programs of beginning readmg. ( t|iat deny a con- 
cern for meaning from the beginning, might themselves be the cause ofreadmg 
failure for some children It is no wonder that'"mbre oPthe same" (JoeVnot 
alleyjjite thaf failure. . ► * ^ 




Fitting Reading into the Preschool 



Whether you would fit reading into t^^freschool. Ww s you would fu 
reading mto^the preschool, and vyhat of reading you would fit into the 
preschool, depends upon \our view of reading/ instruction, learning, and 
readiness If vou assume a nuturjhional view of readiness, you could assess 
each young child's level of maturity, putting those who are ready mtoanearl'y 
phase of the- "reading program and allowing.the others to ripen further. If," 
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however* >ou maintain a "nurture" v lew of readiness, y oumight pro\ ide a set , 
of experiences for children prior to the tormal reading program to increase the 
prdtlabilitv of.thcir success tn that program when it is finally offered. 

If >ou believ^m direct instruction. >ou might teach those things you want 
children to learn, either as preparation for reading or actual readmg itself, in a . 
straightforward manner. It you belie\e in indirect instruction, you might 
create experiences to help the children acquire as a result of their owri actions 
what vou consider to Be desirable.- 1 fie options available are not merely 
"director versus incidental teaching" as King ( 197^'suggcstV but choices of 
what to teach as well as direct v s. indirect ancfplanfteuSrs. incidental teaching. 

In many cases, teachers' decisions about. what to teach children about 
reading prior to first grade are made by default. Not being sure themselves of 
what to teach, they rely on the publishers of reading series^ or others who have 
prepared prepackaged materials, often in the form oj workbooks and 
worksheets. .Decisions about content and sequence of instruction are made by 
^hose preparing the materials 1 he responsibility is to carefully herd the pupils 
through each page, progress is sell-evident. , 

e> • 

The abuses o*f such an approach have led to a number ol organ i/ations, 
including. tK\T. ACEI - ASCD, IRA. NAEVC. NAFSP. jmd NCTE to 
^publish a |oint statement on Reading and Pre-r irst Gj-adef \ ) The recom- 
mendations, pi these groups include the following: 

Recommendations: ' * 

X Provide readmg experiences as an integrated part- of the broader 
communication process- that includes, listening, speaking; and. 
writingfcA language experience approach is an example of such 
integration. * • t * 

•2. Pi&vide for a br,oed range ot activ ale's both.in scope and in content. 
Include direct experiences thatpffer opportunities to to^nmunicatc 
in different settings with different persons. ^ - * 

3. Foster children's affective and cognitive development by providing 
materials, experiences, and opportunities to communicate what they 

s know and jiow they feel ft % 

4. Continually appraise how var'^us aspects of each child's total 
development affects his her reading development. 

-5. Use evaluative procedures that are developmental^ appropriate for 
the children being assessed and that reflect the goals and objectives 

of the instructional program. 

/> *» 
y 6. Insure /ecljrfgs. of success for all children in order to help them sec 
thcm&cltos as persons, who can enioy exploring language and 
learning to rcad.%. j£ 

.'/>'' 



7 Plan flexibility in order to accommodate a variety of learning styles 
and ways of thinkirtg. ' ■» . 

8 Respect thc-kmguage thechild brings to scrjool, and use it as a ba>e 
\\ for language activities • < 

9 Plan activities that will cause ^iildren to become active participants 
in the learning process n*#er than passive recipients of knowledge. 

1(1 Provide opportunities for children to experiment with lar\guajge,and 
simply to h^e fun wifhjt. % #- ' 

1 1 Require that preserwee and mservice leathers of youn£ AiiidVen&c 
prepared m the teaching ot reading m a jvay that emphasizes reading 
as an integral part of the language arts as well as the total curriculum? 

y hile the fact that a group of organizations would band together to pubikh 1 
such a statement jointly is important, neither the stdlrtncnt nor the recom- 
mendations themselves provide adequate guidelines for a-pre-first grade read- 
m ing program 1 1 >ou do not accept the "ripening- view of development, theny 
>ou need to look at the content of the selected reading-programl determine 
wljat a child needs to know to succeed within it'.and provide learning' 
opportunities lor v Aung -children to gain these prerequisites 

s f 

For a conceptually driven model of rcachng instruction, one needs to' 
provide the children with as broad^rangc of language experience as weU'a'C 
experiences with the* real world as is possible, The de£|h of pe*&nZ\ 

i knowledge .about the world allows children fadevelopconcep^ thcy/an draw 
on to interpret meanings, knowledge of the language gives the Ahildrca a 

. better base from which to denve hypotheses. about the meaning/of sets of 
printed symbols 5 ' • • • • \ 

For a data driven model of reading instruction, a range of prerequisites 
are Usually listed for successfully learning to read. These include sujh skills a.? 
visual discrimination, auditory' discrimWion, left-to-right sequencing, 
developing association?, and so forth. * . 



For an interactive view of reading, both the skills and the linguistic- { 
cognitive background is important. Smith (1977) suggests that two ojfkr * 
insights need- to underlay beginning reading. (1 ) children need toJ-eali/e that 
prim is a meaningful, and (2) children need to be* aware that the written 
language is different from the spoken language. In all cases a desire to read is 
important In an article I wrote a couple of years ago, "Early Childhood r 
Education and Teacher Education. A Search for' Consistency " I suggested * 
that early childhood education modejs differ essentially on ideological J 
grounds (beliefs, assumptions). The samo is true' for models of reading * 
education The conceptually driven modcll of reading would fit quite well 
with a Bank Street model as well as a traditional child development modcLqf 

J> - 



early childhood education. The da.ta driven models of nradmg instruction 
would fit quite well with a Bfchavior Analysis or Ehgelmann-Recker model of 

^ early childhood education. The interactive model of reading instruction 
.wpuld fitwcllw^tha Piagetian Open Education approach on early childhood 

y^education.^hus. before >ou decide vUiat to do in earlv childhood reading it 
might be helpful to know what you reallv believe about children*, learning, 
development and schools. Then vou could choose a model rationally and 
select appropriate activities to meet the needs and abilities of the' children. 

1 would like to suggest a set ot experiences that secrafo me tube appropriate 
for pre-firM grade children and important demwrts ot a beginning reading 
program ' ' - 



A^Preliminary Reading Program « 

Many, reading readiness skills can be provided lor in thtT normal framework 
ol a nursery school, day-tare center or kindergarten. M^ny nurserv and 
kindergarten tla^srooms i^tlude. a wealth of materials that hety "children 
^ develop visual discrimination skilfs In using parquetry pu^/Ies. they must 
relate the shape'o^eacrwjpiece to the shape oft the space in \vhich a is/to be 
•inserted and to the resf of the picture. Pegsets. beads, strings, and similar 
rftaterials can also be used in teaching visual discrimination Teachers can 
develop design cards for children to model. A. simple pat/ern of one red and 
* one olue peg alternating along the length of a line of holes in the pegboard is 
one Ohat thildren tan model, with more complex patterns following Similar 
patterns can be made with beads un a string. A series ofcards beginning with 
, simple patterns and including complex designs, and, design cards'used with 
^■parquetry blocks ol different shanes and colors, are ofher models These can 
be used at the children's own p«*with more complex tasks being offered as 
they succeed in the simpler tasks. . ^ s *• * 

Children tan also be asked to copy 'specific patterns from models using 
crayons or 'pencils. Etch-a-Sketch is a complicated task since it requires 
coordination of both hands ^f-orm discrimination tasks can be given to 
thili^en "starting with simple.geometnt formvon form boards and continuing 
to writing letters wilft letter/templates, A number of usual discrimination and 
perceptual m6tor programs are available on themarket that may be used for 
this purpose. - <, * 

As thildren learn to disijflpinate letters, they should also learn the names of 
letters. Not only is lnis d good reading readiness task but it also improves 
cOmmunitation between teathcr and child by^providmg the t lass with a 
common verbal referent. Although copying patternsand fillmg'in outlmesare 
suggested here, none of thest activities are to be considered as a substitute for 
a-n arf program concerned with -creative expression. 

' 12 ' ' ' 
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There 'are rrfan> opportunities to teach auditor) discrimination skills. 
•Music, for example, affords many opportunities for this, since the child must 
distinguish and reproduce pitch in music as well as learn to lisfen to the words 
of songs. Instruments can be prodded to allow the children to recreate 
; patterns of sound that differ m pitch and rhythm according to-models 
'provided by the teacher. Again this is not to be considered a substitute foVa 
creative music program. 

, A number of other techniques for auditory discrimination exist Books such 
as the Muffin series can be read tomakcchildren moreawareof sounds- There 
\ arc many records and sound filmstnps that can be similar!) used - for 
example Sounds Around i ^Guidance Associates) Teachers can also create 
games for teaching listening skills such as sound recogmti6n and 
discrimination. Thc> ma> make their own auditors discrimination materials 
using tape recorders or a language Master 

Most important!}, teachers need to, make children more aware of the 
_ sounds they hear in the language around them Word sound can be the basi* 
for much fun. because children enjov alliteration and rhvming. While man) 
m opportunities'for learning ma> be found in the classroom, teachers should be 
^ aware of the need to exploit situations as thev arise as well as to create 
situations for particular purposes*. 

Tncre arc a host of other reading related activities that are appropriate for 
inclusion in a prc*first grade program Sandbcrgand Pohlman ( 1 976) describe ~ 
a laboratory school program for rbur- and five-> car-olds which includes^ host ' 
of activities to support learning to read .Connections a re built between written 
and' spoken .language, ^igns, labels &nd charts arc used by teachers and 
children throughout the program. Each child develops his-own collection of 
w v ords which arc wriitcn on separate pieces of paper and kept in a manila 
envelope. Bdok*s are availa ble for children to read or be rear! to and a host of 
other activities are^fcTujfrti^ 

A strong cpnccptual-language program can ^Iso help children develop 
generalized readiness for reading ODqnnclI and Raymond (1^72) reported 
on sucji a. program based upon kindergarten proposals developed by 
Robinson and Spodek ui Sen Dirhtiom in the Kindergarten (1965). This 
program resulted in greater gains on readiness tests and other measures than 
did tfoc use of standard readiness workbooks. As a result of the program, the 
teachers became diagnosticians, able to assess individual children s strengths 
and weaknesses, and provide ^fffropnate instruction individually and in 
small groups, 

< ■ • * • 

Piagctian theory of cognitive development has provided usivith alternative 
modes of v ic wing the reading process ^nd of suggesting activ uics that dan help 
children become readers. Unfortunately, all , too ohon Piagctian theory has ' 
♦ » • 
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/bejcir cu£d to*a*>ses,s a *ttjfo readiness of children to benefit from traditional 
reading instructional ,f}*>ks bec, for example, Elkind, 1974, Co\, 1976 and 
Kirktend, 1974). Sintftfrea.dmg is a cognitive-linguistic activity. Piagetsworkb 
can helped ucutomttttderstund the- process of reading and develop strategies to 
help children VeadWofher than* traditional ways. 

Buil'djrtg from /Piagctian theory . *Schickendan/ (1977) has developed 

strategies' fdr Hsing dra»ma.tic play to*help children approach reading. 

Dramatic [)Iayi$ symbolic plav Children reenact roles and activities in plav 

settings, rhevvsc themselves, other perrohs and objects to stand for different 

things. Llan^iiage is used to structure and sustain the plav. A range of 

strategies* ruvve been suggested lor teachers to e\t end and sustain the range of 

reading and language-related activities in dramatic plav settings The use'of 

plav as a; means for teaching reading is further sustained by a study by 

AVolfgang( 1974) ot the relationship between levels ol plav and competence in 

readers alnong voung children * - * 

f * / / 

hnaily, one obvious activitv must be suggested fn 4 reading program for 
c h 1 1 (J re n reading to them The admonition to read to voung children as 
preparation fortheir later learning to read has become popular in recent years. 
lh» is suggested because successful readers consistent!) report having been 
re/cf to bv their parents This "reading to*" is ofcten translated into a pre-first 
ade activity \x\ which the; teacher regularly reads to a group of children en 
*na\\e. <HoskisM)& (J977) and Schickendan/ (1977) suggest that this is an 
/inappropriate strategy and that the wrong elerfients of the parent-child 
' reading situation are being translated into school programs 1 he elements of 
the reading situation that alluw reading as information processing to develop 
are excluded in the mass reading strategv 

Schickendan/ suggests a sttategy where stories arc read to children one-on- 
one, and where \hc child is allowed to see the print m the book, and to help 
turn pages I he same books are read repeatedly so thai a story hne can be 
memorised bv the children Adults periodically point tu.words as they say 
them, or ask child re; n to sav them I tyre is also Iree access to books for jhe 
children and listening posts wijh records or tapes ol stories available along 
with the books for the children! 

Hoskisson recorrmends a more* formal strategv containing many of these 
same elements iji a'proceNs he calls "assisted reading "At about age four or 
five, the child is rifldy for thu process Inassisted reading the adult (teacher or 
parent) reads phrases presentences and the chijd repeats these Books and 
stories axe read and reread'in this way as the adult moves his finder slowly 
under the lines that* are read At some point children will be encouraged to 
read words they rt>cogni/e before the' adult reads them In the final stage the 
•child is encouraged to read independently with the adults supplying words 
that they anticipate the child will not know T he process of mov ing from being 
read to io reading occurs as a r£*ult of hypotheses the children develop and 
test in relation to the written language they see and hate heard repeatedly. 
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While the Hoskisson proposal contains^ number 0 f controftechniques not ' 
found in the work of Schickendanz, botfi'ap^roach the readrng task as a total 
cognitive process. Assuming a\ognitiv<Mmguistic condepnqn of reading 
based upon the interaction of data-driven and conceptuallv-dnven processes, . 
a range of other strategies could be developed and incorpprated into a pre-first* 
grade class, , \ t - 



Conclusion * '•< 

' * «i * 

T6 finish up. let -me trv'to answer diR-ctlythe question raised iri tfce title of 
this presentation How should reading fit mto a preschool curuculum? The 
- answer I would like to offer is' "Comfortable* 5 * * 

Conceptions of reading instrtuction are parallel -in -their, underlvmg 
assumptions to conceptions of carl) childhood curriculum J An interactions 
view of the reading p^oces^ inconsistent vCith a constructive view of the 
development of knowledge that Heel comfortable rn supporting as a basis for 
, earlv childhood curriculum. Children can be helped lo construct a systerrt of 
readmgjustasthev can be helped to construct a s>$jem of understandingand 
mtorpreting their phvsicai and social world Activmesthatsupport learning to 
read can fit (are appropriate) in an attiv ttv-onented.pre-first grade class. The 
kev to successful integrationof reading into the program would be the staffing 
of these classrooms vvith teachers who have an understanding of the reading 
process as an interactions process. v who are sensitive to the learning 
capabilities of the children, and who are, knowledgeable of the learning 
potentialities of the variouT activities they can provide. 
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